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THE ANCIENT JEWISH SYNAGOGUES 



DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 

Jerusalem, Syria 



A number of ruins, which have been identified as those of syna- 
gogues, lie scattered over a comparatively small area of what is 
popularly known as Galilee. Successive explorers and archaeologists 1 
have one after another approached the examination of them afresh, 
but each in turn has been compelled to accept the opinion, now uni- 
versally held, that these buildings are of Jewish origin. The entire 
absence of shrines or idol pedestals is against their being pagan 
temples, the want of orientation and absence of apse tell against 
their being Christian churches, while several general characteristics 
are positively in favor of Jewish influence. The situation of these 
buildings, exclusively within an area where we know that Jewish 
influence was strong at the period within which they must belong, 
and the occurrence upon the surviving fragments of several of these 
buildings of Hebrew inscriptions — one at least of which must, from 
its position, belong to the time of the building's construction, are 
strong points in favor of this view. Further, the architectural orna- 
mentation is in many of its details characteristically Jewish; the 
seven-branched candlestick, which occurs also on contemporary 
Jewish tombs, the vine branches and grape clusters, the palm tree 
and palm branches, the cup (thought by some to be the traditional idea 
of the Cup of Manna) are all ornaments familiar to us as the most 
characteristic adornments of the Jewish coinage. The geometrical 

design, known today as Solomon's seal )( Y , which occurs at Tell 

Hum, is also traditionally of Hebrew origin. Even the frequently 
occurring lions are no objection, for these figures are common in 
later synagogue architecture. 2 

J For example, Renan (Mission de Phenicie, pp. 761-83), Robinson (Biblical 
Researches, Vols. II and III), Guerin (Galilee), Kitchener (P. E. F. Memoirs, Vol. l y 
and special papers), Wilson (P. E. F. special papers), Thiersch (Mitt, der deutsch- 
orient. Gesellschaft), Kohl (Mitt, der deutsch-orient. Gesellschaft, No. 29). 

2 See Kauffmann, "Art in the Synagogue," Jewish Quarterly Review, 1897. 
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The most striking thing about these buildings is their close 
architectural similarity. Although there must have been scores of 
synagogues in Galilee, these are the only ruins — unmistakably 
recognized as such — that have survived, and yet all are built on one 
general plan. The stones of which they are made are large, the exter- 
nal face is smoothly dressed, the inner is left rough to receive a 
coating of plaster; they are set without mortar. The extremely 
massive, almost clumsy character of the masonry has secured the 
survival of at least some of the original structures. With but one 
exception the synagogues face south; in at least six the main entrance 
is through a triple doorway consisting of a large and lofty central 
portal and two lower ones on each side. These doors have peculiar 
architrave moldings of a kind closely related in all the members of 
the group, and in several the lintels are highly ornamented. The 
doors were folding, with socket hinges, and were closed by bars fixed 
on the inside. Within the building there were rows of pillars resting 
on a plinth course running parallel to the side and back walls, and 
dividing the space into a central lofty court or nave and a three-sided 
outer part — similar to the aisles and chancel of a church — divided into 
two stories by a wooden gallery. One of the most characteristic 
features of these buildings is the occurrence of "double" or more 
strictly speaking " clustered" columns at the junction of the lateral 
rows with the end row of columns. These clustered columns are 
square, like pillars, at the external angles, but internally are composed 
of two half-engaged columns — the transverse section being thus 

heart shaped / \ . On account of their great bulk, and doubtless, 
too, their uselessness for later buildings for which ordinary columns 
may have been in demand, remains of these clustered columns have 
survived in all the ruins. Another feature, probably common to all 
the synagogues, was a stone bench for the worshipers against the 
three sides under the gallery. 

Some of the sculptured decorations have been already mentioned, 
others will be touched upon when the individual ruins are described. 
But one rather surprising feature, common to all, is the occurrence 
of animal figures, especially lions (or lambs), 3 and eagles. In some 

3 These figures have almost everywhere been mutilated. The majority are cer- 
tainly lions, but some, partly because of the rough carving and partly because of 
mutilation, cannot be identified with certainty. 
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of the synagogues human figures — usually intentionally mutilated — 
are found. 

A brief description of the more important features of the Tell 
Hum synagogue is probably the best method of giving an idea of 
the general features of the whole group. This building appears to 
have been the most ornate as well as the largest of these structures, 
and may have been the type after which the others were modeled. 
Although it may have been built having its principal entrance south, 
with the idea of facing toward Jerusalem — in a very general way — 
it is quite as likely that this and the Kerazeh synagogue were placed 
thus to suit their surroundings, i. e., their highly ornamented fajade 
toward the lake. Built thus, they present their most pleasing aspect 
toward those sailing on the lake as well as affording the frequenters 
beautiful views from the terraces and open doors. The later syna- 
gogues being modeled after them followed the same general direction, 
although this was not, at any rate according to the Talmud, 4 the 
orthodox arrangement. The Tell Hum synagogue was seventy-eight 
feet by fifty-nine feet. The triple southern doors opened upon a 
raised terrace, which was approached by flights of steps — four on 
the western and fourteen on the eastern side. Each of these stair- 
cases led from a paved street running toward the sea, some forty- 
four yards to the south. In the eastern wall is a small door leading 
into the court paved with limestone blocks previously described. 5 
The northern and eastern boundaries of this court are at such 
irregular angles to the synagogue as to make it clear that this must 
belong to an earlier building. Several massive blocks of stone lying 
here are ornamented in a much more primitive way than the rest, 
and may be remains of this more ancient synagogue. 

The southern facade was the part of the synagogue on which was 
lavished the greater part of the external decoration, the remaining 
outer walls being adorned by simple pilasters of low projection. 
From the fragments of the southern fajade, which were found pro- 
jected on the ground as much as eleven yards in front of the terrace 
by some mighty earthquake, it is possible to reconstruct its chief 
features. 6 On the lintel of the central portal were carved an eagle 

4 Tos. Meg. 4. 22 f. 

5 See the paper on " Capernaum," Biblical World, April, 1908, pp. 247 f. 

6 The description is taken from that of Professor Kohl (loc. cit.). 
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and mythological figures ("genii") carrying garlands; on the side 
lintels were palm trees with date clusters, between which were ani- 
mals now too much defaced for identification, but some at least of 
which appear to have been centaurs. Associated with the main 
door were a couple of handsomely carved consols, 7 each with a 
palm tree with dates in high relief. Above this door was a window 
surmounted by a large stone beautifully carved in the form of a 
conch. The top of this wall apparently terminated in a gable, within 
the angle of which ran a much decorated arch. The interior was 
on the general plan referred to above. 8 A slightly raised plinth ran 
twelve and one-half feet inside each of the lateral walls and seven and 
one-half feet inside the north wall. Upon this structure stood six 
stylobats for round columns on each side and two at each end, while 
at the corners stood elaborate special supports for the bases of the 
clustered columns. The columns themselves were monoliths four- 
teen feet high, crowned by debased Corinthian capitals carrying a 
cornice with a highly ornamented frieze. Numerous well-preserved 
fragments of this frieze show a great variety of ornament— foliage, 
rosettes, grapes and pomegranates, stars, pentagrams and hexagrams. 
On the northern frieze there were small animals — lions or lambs — 
emerging from acanthus leaves, but these have everywhere been 
intentionally mutilated. On the back (i. e., the outer edge) of the 
cornice were rows of squared holes for the wooden beams which 
supported the gallery, and from the cornice arose a second series 
of smaller columns which supported the gabled wooden roof. The 
back walls of this gallery appear to have been considerably decorated 
with half-columns in relief. There was thus a lofty central part 
extending the whole height of the building, around three sides of 
which ran rows of columns. The space outside the columns was 
divided into two stories, a lower one some twenty feet or more 
high, on the same floor-level as the center part, with stone benches 
on the three sides set against the outside wall, and an upper part 
or gallery with a second series of smaller columns in front and half 
columns in relief at the back, against the outer wall. This gallery, 

7 The position of these consols may be inferred from the Kefr Berlin ruin (see 
P- 94). 

8 See plan in paper on "Capernaum, "Biblical World, April, 1908, p. 250. 
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judging from modern analogy, may have been for the women. The 
general effect of the interior with its double series of columns, the 
Corinthian capitals and the elaborate frieze, all of pure white lime- 
stone, must have been very striking. But even more effective must 
have been the appearance as viewed from the lake of the massive 
and highly decorated front, standing out pure white against its sur- 
roundings of black buildings and black basaltic rocks. 

The synagogue of Kerazeh in the hills to the north of Tell Hum 
is slightly smaller than that just described, but follows it very closely 
in architectural features — more so than any others. Only here, in 
addition to Tell Hum, are the capitals of the Corinthian order. It 
is entirely built of the black basaltic stone of the neighborhood; 
and doubtless on this account, because of its extreme hardness, the 
finish of the sculpturing is much inferior to the work at Tell Hum. 
The decorations are very similar, and are an interesting supplement 
to the Tell Hum work because the figures of animals and man have 
to a much greater extent escaped mutilation. There are many 
small animal figures, some rather grotesque human forms, and some 
curious four-legged animals which the German explorers take to 
be centaurs — possibly intended for cherubim. Four large stones 
(like "niche heads") most beautifully carved out as conches with 
delicate surrounding borders, show a very superior workmanship to 
the rest. It is the opinion of Messrs. Kohl and Watzinger that they 
belonged to a baldachino, the forerunner of the "ark" of modern 
synagogues, in which are kept the scrolls of the law. Indications 
that such a structure stood in the central court not far from the door 
were found in others of the synagogues. 

The remaining ruins of undoubted synagogues are scattered over 
a comparatively limited area to the northwest and north of the lake. 
At Irbid — the ancient Arbela — at the commencement of the steep 
descent to the lake down the Wady Hamam, less than two hours' 
ride west of Tell Hum, are the ruins of a synagogue peculiar in three 
respects: first, the building, though otherwise undoubtedly one of 
this class, has its great triple doorway facing east instead of south. 
This is not done in order to obtain an outlook to the lake, for only 
Gennesaret is visible between the high cliffs that shut in the great 
gorge of the Wady Hamam (see frontispiece) ; this is an inevitable 
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result of the situation, for the building occupies ground that rapidly 
slopes downward to the north. Second, the architecture is very 
mixed, both debased Corinthian and "Jewish" Ionic capitals 9 occur, 
and basalt is mixed with the limestone. Third, the building after 
partial ruin was reconstructed as a mosque and a large mihrab 10 has 
been built in the south wall. The entire site has long been deserted, 
and the synagogue in particular has for ages been a limestone quarry 
for the neighboring inhabitants. 
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RUINS OF SYNAGOGUE AT UMM EL C AMED 

One hour's ride due west of Irbid, along the track of an ancient 
(probably Roman) road, is a ruin known as Khurbet Umm el c Amed, 
i. e., the ruin of (the mother of) the columns. From considerable 
distances on all sides a great limestone "clustered" column can be 
seen standing up from amidst the ruins of a small town (see illustra- 
tion). The site is a remarkable one. The ruins occupy the entire 
surface of an outcrop of lava occurring in the middle of a saddle 

9 That is, a modification of Ionic peculiar to these Jewish buildings. 
i° A niche pointing the direction to Mecca. 
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of limestone which forms the eastern boundary of the great plain 
el Battauf, known to Josephus as the " Plain of Asochis." 11 The 
natural drainage of the eastern half of the plain is toward the Lake 
of Galilee ; but this being obstructed by the ridge, much of it becomes, 
after the winter's rains, an impassable bog, and in pre-historic times 
must have been a shallow lake. It is probable that there is water 
close under the surface of the town site; for, though there is no 
visible spring, there is a considerable patch of water-loving reeds at 
the highest part of the ruins. The site has long been deserted, and 
we have no record of its ancient name. The newly excavated syna- 
gogue remains lie to the southern side of the town, and, in contrast 
to the rest of the ruins, are of limestone. The outline of the original 
ground plan has been recovered, the plinth course is entire, and 
some of the column bases are in their original situation. A good 
deal of the masonry has been transferred to a neighboring mediaeval 
building, now itself a ruin. Like the others described, this building 
had three doorways to the south; over the main portal was a lintel 
with two lions standing to the right and left of a vase, each with his 
foot on what is apparently the head or skull of a bull. The capitals 
of the columns are a peculiar Jewish modification of Ionic which 
occurs also in the northern group of synagogues. The floor was 
paved with the white mosaic that is so common in Roman buildings 
in Palestine. 

The remaining recognized synagogue-ruins form a group to the 
west, northwest, and north of Safed. They are all near together, no 
member of the group being more than six hours' ride from Tell Hum. 
At the Maronite (Christian) village of Kefr Ber c im, on the highroad 
from Safed to Tyre, there is a synagogue ruin of great importance. 
There seems to be some fanciful connection between Ber c im (which 
is apparently a proper name) and Purim, for the tomb of Queen 
Esther used for long to be pointed out here and the Jews were accus- 
tomed to assemble here to read the book of Esther during the Feast 
of Purim. The place was visited as a sacred spot by mediaeval 
Jews, and by the sixteenth century these pilgrims speak of the syna- 
gogues as in ruin. The great synagogue occupies a position at very 
nearly the highest part of the modern village. The ruin is of special 

11 Josephus, Vita, § 41, etc. 
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importance because it contains a great part of the southern facade 
(see illustration), thus enabling us to picture the appearance of the 
corresponding part in the other ruins. In front of this triple entrance 
is a kind of porch, with a sunk court, one column of which is still 
in position. On the lintel of the main portal is a wreath which was 
apparently supported by mythological figures (genii), now almost 
entirely defaced. Over this door was an arched window, and above 
each side entrance rectangular windows. The figures which once 

I 




SOUTHERN FAQADE OF THE SYNAGOGUE AT KEFR BER C IM— UPPER GALILEE 

decorated these windows have also been destroyed. Under the 
eastern window is a much defaced Hebrew inscription. The internal 
plan is identical with those of the buildings already described. The 
area was till recently occupied by some hovels, but has now been 
cleared. 

In the fields to the north of the village there was till recently a 
very striking doorway belonging to a second smaller synagogue. It 
is figured in the Memoirs 12 of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 

« Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 232. 
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when I first visited the place in 1893 it was standing. In 1907 I 
found it gone, and learned that the magnificent sculptured mono- 
liths of which it was composed had been thrown down and cut up 
for building stones. Upon the lintel was a wreath and two much 
mutilated lamb-like animals, besides a somewhat illegible Hebrew 
inscription, which, according to Renan, read: "Peace be upon this 
place and all the places of Israel. Joseph the Levite the son of Levi 
put up this lintel. A blessing rest upon his work." This smaller 




RUINS OF SYNAGOGUE AT EL JISH— UPPER GALILEE 

synagogue had only one doorway: the ground-plan was uncovered 
and measured by the Palestine Exploration Fund explorers, but it 
is today entirely covered up. 

At el Jish, the ancient Gischala of Josephus, about two miles 
southeast of Kefr Ber c im, there are scattered remains of what was 
once apparently a synagogue of the same class as those described. 
The original site is probably covered by buildings belonging to the 
modern town. About a mile to the northeast of el Jish, on the 
northern bank of the deep Wady esh Shaghur, are the remains of 
a building which, like the smaller synagogue of Kefr Bertm, had 
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only one door. Parts of the outer walls have quite disappeared, but 
the door foundations, the plinth course, and some of the stylobats 
remain in position (see illustration). On the undersurface of the 
great lintel is carved an eagle with garlands. A worn Hebrew 
inscription on one of the columns reads, according to Renan : " Joseph 
ben Nahum built this arch. May a blessing fall on him." The 
synagogue was divided by the column rows into three aisles, each 
a little over fifteen feet wide. 

Nearly three miles to the south of el Jish is the little Mohammedan 
village of Meron, a place sacred to the Jews on account of the great 
Talmudic scholars who, according to tradition, lie there buried. 
Here is the very curious (traditional) rock-tomb of Rabbi Hillel and 
his thirty-six disciples, that of Rabbi Shammai, and of Rabbi Simeon 
ben Jockai. At the tomb of the last named which, with that of his 
son, is included in a modern synagogue building, a great annual 
feast of two days is held every spring, to which come Jews from all 
parts of the world. While bonfires are lighted and wild revelry is 
held at this site of very doubtful authenticity, the genuine Jewish 
relic — the ruined synagogue on the hillside to the north — stands 
deserted and entirely neglected by Hebrew sentiment; the Jews 
indeed do not appear to recognize at all that this is a work of their 
own people. The ruins occupy a prominent situation against the 
eastern flank of a small rocky knoll, and from them a beautiful view 
of the Lake of Galilee is visible. Only the central and the western 
smaller portals of the great southern facade remain (see illustration). 
Upon them are architrave moldings identical with those at Kefr 
Ber c im. The greater part of the synagogue area has been cut out 
of the solid rock, and upon the rock-floor may still be traced the 
original position of the columns. The whole eastern side of the 
building has fallen down and for some reason, evidently the deliberate 
act of man, the whole internal area has been cleared and fragments 
of columns, bases, stylobats, and capitals strew the hillside below. 
The southern fafade, the general area-dimensions, and the surviving 
fragments show that this was a synagogue practically identical in 
style with that at Kefr Ber c im. 

A couple of hours' ride — about five miles on the map direct — to 
the northeast of Meron is Khurbet Nebratain. These ruins occupy 
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a couple of low hills, known today as Nebra and Nebratain 13 respec- 
tively, in a deep valley between Safed and the Jordan. The Upper 
Jordan Valley and Hermon are visible from the site. The position 
appears somewhat secluded, but it may be seen from several much 
frequented paths along the sides of the surrounding mountains. 
Both hills are strewn thick with Graeco-Roman pottery, and have 
evidently been but little inhabited since that period. The ancient 
name is unknown. The synagogue of Nebratain occupies the lower 
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northernmost hill, and the foundation courses have now been 
uncovered by the German archaeologists. It proves to be one of the 
smaller buildings, dimensions 53 ft., 7 in. by 37 ft., 9 in., with a 
single, southern, door. The lintel is perfect (see illustration) ; on it 
is a leaf pattern in the middle of which is a wreath inclosing a seven- 
branched candlestick, while below, running the whole length of the 
stone, is a cryptic Hebrew inscription — the letters apparently being em- 
ployed rather for ornament than for word-use. Internally there were 

x 3 Nebra means "high place" and Nebratain, "two high places;" the names 
certainly suggest that some temple or synagogue was on each of the hills. 
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two rows of four columns, and a fifth "clustered" column at each 
northern end. On the base of one of the stylobats is cut the figure of 
a hare, and other ornamental fragments include the figure of a lion 
and a sculptured vase — cut in relief — out of which a vine branch with 
grapes issues on each side. On the southerly hill Nebra are also 
remains which may have belonged to a second synagogue, but there 
is not enough for certainty. The lime kiln which crowns the height 
tells its own tale of recent destruction. 




THE INSCRIBED LINTEL AT NEBRATAIN 

This completes the list of synagogues of which we can be certain. 
Tell Hum, Kerazeh, Irbid, Uram el c Amed, Kefr Ber c im, and Meron 
all contribute something to the materials for the ideal reconstruction 
of the large, triple-door synagogue of the period; at el Jish, Kefr 
Ber c im, and Nebratain we have ruins of very similar buildings on a 
smaller scale. In the village of el Jish, at the neighboring villages 
of Sifsaf and Sasa, as well as at Tiberias, there are remains which 
make it clear that similar ruins once existed there. At ed Dikkeh, 
a picturesque spot by the Jordan just before it enters el Bataihah, 14 

T 4See the paper on "Bethsaida and Chorazin," Biblical World, June, 1908, 
p. 407. 
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there are scattered capitals and columns and stones ornamented with 
vines — all of black basaltic rock — which appear to have belonged to 
a Jewish building. The German archaeologists traced remains of 
the triple doorway, but considered the building was a synagogue of 
a later period than those described. The same may be said of the 
ruins at Umm el Kanatir 15 and other places in the Jaulan which do 
not concern us here. 

At Keisiun, about three miles north of Nebratain, are the ruins 




RUINS OF SYNAGOGUE AT EL KEISIUN 

(see illustration) of a columnated building which may have been 
that of a synagogue, particularly as there are Jewish tombs in the 
immediate neighborhood, and the place is probably the Kasioun 
mentioned in the Jewish itineraries. The remains, however, present 
more of the characteristic features of the group of buildings just 
described. This is important, because a Greek inscription belonging 
to the time of Septimius Severus, which was found here, was utilized 
by Renan in assigning a date in the second century a. d. for all these 
buildings. At c Alma, six miles north of Safed, M. Guerin also found 
the ruins of a synagogue, among them a lintel with a single line of 
x s See Schumacher, The Jaulan> pp. 260-65. 
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Hebrew which read " (Peace be) upon this place and all the places 
of Israel.' ' Somewhat doubtful synagogue remains also exist at 
Khurbet es Semmuka on Mount Carmel, and at Khurbet et Taiyebeh 
near Shefr c Amir. 

The important buildings at Kades, Yarun, and Belat, once 
thought to be synagogues, are certainly not Jewish, and probably 
were all pagan temples, that at Yarun having been at a later period 
converted into a Christian basilica. Each of these three buildings 
preserves some architectural features common to the synagogue 
group. At Kades we find sculptured vine leaves with grape clusters 
as well as a fine eagle upon the lintel; at Yarun the beautiful carved 
palm trees with dates remind us much of similar work at Tell Hum; 
at Belat, among the sixteen columns on this lonely height, the same 
double "clustered" columns so characteristic of the synagogues 
occur. Indeed, this may, as Kitchener suggests, be the clew to the 
introduction of this special feature into Jewish architecture. Belat 
is within sight of Tyre, where similar gigantic " clustered" columns 
of red granite (afterward used in a Christian cathedral) once formed 
a part of the great temple of Melcarth whom, we read, 16 "was wor- 
shiped at Tyre in the form of two pillars." 

When we come to discuss the age of these synagogue ruins we 
find a good deal of uncertainty. We shall probably all echo the 
words of one 17 who was among the first to face the problem: "One 
attaches a value of the highest order to these buildings which we 
should like to date back to the times of the Herods or the later Macca- 
beans, when one thinks of the discussions which they must have 
heard and of the feet which must have walked in them." Unfortu- 
nately our wishes cannot influence the facts. For such an early date 
as (say) Herod the Great we may argue from the somewhat unwieldy 
character of the masonry, the absence of mortar and the occurrence 
of animal, mythological, and even human figures in the decorations — 
this last would appear to be an improbable occurrence after the rise 
of Talmudic influence. It must also be noted that with but one 
exception the buildings are constructed looking southward instead of 
to the east which became the orthodox direction in Talmudic times. 

16 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 208. 
r 7 Renan, Mission de Phenicie, p. 772. 
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As regards Tell Hum, the largest and probably the earliest of these 
buildings, it may further be asked: Is it possible that this building 
could have been erected far in the Christian era when, as was men- 
tioned in the paper on Capernaum, this place became, apparently 
in either the apostolic or sub-apostolic age, a stronghold of Minim 
(heretics), i.e., Christians? Lastly, anticipating what will be said 
farther on, do we know enough of the architecture of Palestine in 
the first Christian century to be able to dogmatize as to what could 
or could not have been built in that period? Having stated these 
suggestions I must now record the opinion of those whom one must 
consider architectural and archaeological authorities. With one 
voice, though often on differing grounds, they ascribe these buildings 
to the second or even the third century in the Christian era; later 
than this they cannot be. First, Renan dated them to the end of the 
second century — a conclusion based partly upon the before-mentioned 
Greek inscription of Keisiun; his main argument, however, that the 
style belongs to the second Antonines and that such buildings are 
most explicable at this particular period of Jewish history, are valid 
today. Lord Kitchener 18 bases his arguments chiefly on historical 
grounds and dates the buildings " between 150 and 300 a. d." I much 
doubt, however, whether many will follow him in his hypothesis that the 
synagogues "were forced upon the people (Jews) by their Roman 
rulers at a time when they were completely submissive to their power 
and that directly they were able they deserted such pagan buildings 
as disloyalty to their religion." Nor is it necessary to conclude, as 
he does, that the Jews in these buildings prayed "with their backs 
to Jerusalem;" it is much more probable that they faced toward 
the open doors. Professors Kohl and Watzinger, who have made the 
later Roman architecture of Syria their special study, and who did 
such epoch-making work at Baalbec, are very positive on archaeologi- 
cal grounds alone that these buildings cannot be earlier than Baalbec, 
and they would date them to the early part of the third century a. d. 
In the absence of any historical mention of these buildings and 
of any contemporary datable inscription within them we are thrown 
back upon historical probability and the interpretation of the archi- 
tecture. On these heads the opinion of specialists concurs, and 

1& Loc. cit. 
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unless new light is thrown on the subject, to their opinion we must 
submit. 

A report is current in Palestine that the Jews intend to purchase 
these ruins. It is sincerely to be hoped that this is the case. It is 
quite extraordinary how lukewarm is the interest exhibited by the 
Jewish people in these venerable and precious relics of their race. 
Nothing is more eloquent on this head than the very scanty refer- 
ence made to them in their recent monumental work, the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 19 One thing is certain, that unless something is done 
speedily, the last characteristic fragments will disappear. They have 
been melting rapidly away all through the centuries; but now that 
their last foundations are uncovered, the fellahin will carry off every 
available fragment for both building-stone and lime, for which there 
is an increasing demand and a rising market. 

x o Article "Synagogue." 



